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First Report on Activities of the 85th Congress 


The 85th Congress opened under most unusual condi- 
tions. For the first time since 1848 the party electing the 
President did not have control of either house of Con- 
gress. And the 85th Congress was immediately plunged 
into discussion of two big issues, a proposal for the revi- 
sion of Senate rules for the purpose of facilitating legis- 
laton on civil rights, and a special appeal by the President 
for certain authority to deal with the crisis in the Middle 
East. 

The “split decision” of last November was of such a 
nature that both parties could be said to have won great 
victories and to have suffered crushing defeats. When 
Republican orators declared prior to the election that 
President Eisenhower was bigger than his party they 
uttered a truth the dimensions of which they knew not. 
And the Democratic politicians, having retained hold on 
both houses of Congress, could look at the Eisenhower 
plurality of some 9,500,000 votes. There were observers 
who referred to “the marvelous love affair in process be- 
tween the American people and Dwight D. Eisenhower,” 
adding that it did not extend to the Republican Party in 
Congress. 

Not only were the people divided in their loyalties, but 
the early vote on the revision of Senate rules, noted below, 
revealed that representatives of both our major parties 
are and have been equivocal on the issue of civil rights, 
and that both parties are broad aggregations with marked 
divisions among them. The open division of the Demo- 
crats on civil rights is perhaps matched by the open divi- 
sion of the Republicans on foreign policy. It might be 
that there are Republicans in the State Department. with 
concern for the United Nations, who would rather deal 
with the Democrats generally in Congress than with the 
isolationists in the Republican Party. There are also iso- 
lationists in the Democratic Party, but they do not appear 
to be as numerous as those of the Republican Party. 

Hardened observers of Congress expect ‘much of the 
same” as they contemplate the affinity of Southern Demo- 
crats and conservative Republicans on many domestic is- 
sues. There is an axis of these two in this Congress as 
there has been for some time. It is an axis that was in- 
terested, for example, in taking away from most migrant 
farm workers their hard-won rights to social security (as 
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was done in 1956). It is still interested in blocking civil 
rights legislation and in avoiding decisions on social legis- 
lation if they can be avoided. 

But life goes on in American government when one 
party controls the executive and the other the legislature. 
Authorities from de Tocqueville to Reinhold Niebuhr 
state that in politics as well as in religion the American 
people are pragmatic. There are unities as well as diver- 
sities in the political parties in Congress, and when the 
votes have been taken to liberalize most provisions of the 
social security laws, a majority of Republicans as well as 
Democrats have acted together. A member of Congress 
can denounce the increasing role of Government in an elec- 
tion campaign, and then later walk upon the floor and vote 
to let the government insure most of the home mortgages 
of the country. The people of Congress are impulsive and 
contradictory and skilled in the arts of compromise or 
adjustment. The typical member still would probably like 
to be on record both ways on a warm issue—it helps him 
explain his voting to rival pressure groups in his district. 
The typical member probably does not read the bills on 
which he votes—he takes the position of his party in the 
Committee action. The typical member also probably does 
not know well how his constituency feels on many im- 
portant issues. 


Crisis in the Middle East 


Washington observers could not recall a previous oc- 
casion when a President had appeared before a Congress 
to present a special issue prior to presenting his Message 
on the State of the Union. On Saturday, January 5, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower spoke to a joint session of Congress, 
attended by members of the Cabinet and the justices of 
the Supreme Court. The President referred to the “high 
degree of instability in the Middle East”; to evidence of 
the desire of the Soviet Union “to dominate the area”; 
and to the “immense importance” of the Middle East to 
the free world. He declared that the United Nations is 
the natural “protector of small nations,” but that because 
the Soviet Union possesses the power of veto of actions 
in the Security Council, the U.N. “cannot be a wholly 
dependable protector of freedom when the ambitions of 
the Soviet Union are involved.” The President noted that 
the Middle East “is the birth place of three great reli- 
gions”—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. “Mecca and 
Jerusalem are more than places on the map. They sym- 
bolize religions which teach that the spirit has supremacy 
over matter, and that the individual has a dignity and 
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rights” of which no despotic government can rightfully 
deprive him. “It would be intolerable if the holy places 
of the Middle East should be subjected to a rule that 
glorifies atheistic communism.” 

Then the President asked of Congress a resolution, 
authorizing : 

Assistance and cooperation to include the employment 
of the armed services of the United States so as to secure 
and protect the territorial independence of the nations in 
the Middle East against overt armed aggression by any 
nation controlled by international communism. 

Programs of military assistance and cooperation with 
any nation or nations requesting such aid. 

Cooperation with and assistance of any nation or group 
of nations in the Middle East in the development of eco- 
nomic strength dedicated to the maintenance of national 
independence. 

The employment of military assistance should be, said 
the President, consonant with the treaty obligations of the 
United States and with the Charter of the United Nations, 
and the actions and recommendations of the United 
Nations. 

The President also asked for authority to spend $200,- 
000,000, already appropriated for special projects in the 
area, and discretion in the use of the funds. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Thomas S. 
Gordon, of Illinois, opened hearings promptly on the 
Resolution (H. J. Res. 117), which he introduced for the 
purpose of granting the authorizations requested by the 
President. Secretary Dulles was the first to appear in 
defense of the program. 


The Secretary of State said that “since World War II, 
the United States has had to meet a series of critical situ- 
ations with strong measures backed by national unity... . 
In each case we proceeded on the premise that, as it was 
put by President Truman in his Greek-Turkey message, 
‘totalitarian regimes imposed upon free people, by direct 
or indirect aggression, undermine the foundations of in- 
ternational peace and hence the security of the United 
States... .’ Also, in each case, our resolve has been im- 
pressive because of national unity which expressed it. 
Also, in each case, where we have acted, we have in fact 
preserved freedom.” 

Four of the eight actions which received the approval 
of the Secretary were taken by the administration of Pres- 
ident Truman. The eight decisive measures were men- 
tioned by Mr. Dulles as follows: 

“Since World War II, the United States has had to 
meet a series of critical situations with strong measures 
backed by national unity. 

“In 1947 the Congress adopted a major program for 
military and economic aid to Greece and Turkey, then 
menaced by Communist aggression. 

“In 1948 the Congress adopted the European Recovery 
Program (Marshall plan) in order to sustain freedom and 
independence in Europe. 

“In 1949 we entered into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Alliance. 

“In 1950 the United States fought in Korea against 
Communist armed aggression. 

“In 1953 we made a mutual defense treaty with the 
Republic of Korea. 

“In 1954 we endorsed the Caracas Declaration calling 
for action in this hemisphere against international com- 
munism. 

“In 1954 we signed the Southeast Asia collective de- 
fense treaty. 


“In 1955 the Congress authorized the President to em- 
ploy the armed forces of the United States for the pro- 
tection of Taiwan (Formosa) and Penghu and related 
areas, and later that year we ratified a mutual defense 
treaty with the Republic of China.” 

Also, with respect to the Middle East, the Secretary 
generalized: 

“It is not feasible to find a simple answer to the ques- 
tion of how the United States can help to keep the area 
free. It is hard to help in one direction without creating 
suspicion in another. No single formula will solve all the 
problems in the Middle East. They will have to be at- 
tacked in a variety of ways, as we have steadily sought 
to do and will continue to do. But the evolution of events 
now requires us to add a new element to reinforce our 
other actions in the area.” 

Walter Lippmann summed up in his column in the 
New York Herald Tribune, January 8, 1957: “The reso- 
lution would, therefore, appear to be an attempt by the 
President to negotiate military assistance agreements with 
those Middle Eastern nations which may wish to nego- 
tiate them. These agreements, which will not be treaties 
but in the nature of executive agreements, will then con- 
stitute a policy for the area which is ‘clearly determined 
and declared’... . 


“It is certain that there is no clearly determined policy 
now. It appears that there cannot be a clearly determined 
policy until the various governments of the Middle East 
have accepted or rejected ‘the cooperation we are prepared 
to give.’” 

Presumably, Mr. Lippmann goes on, the nations in the 
Baghdad Pact, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Iraq, will be 
ready to cooperate. They would like to have the U.S. 
participate in the Baghdad Pact, and military cooperation 
and assistance by the United States “could be in all but 
name the equivalent of our joining the Baghdad Pact.” 

Israel also wants military assistance from the United 
States, but it is hardly likely, thinks Mr. Lippmann, be- 
fore the U.S. “has had a try at dealing with the hard core 
of the problem, which is in Egypt, Syria, and Jordan.” Mr. 
Lippmann also observes that the President apparently has 
so put the matter to the Arab nations that they cannot 
accept our offers without aligning themselves “implacably 
in the cold war.” 

“Yet what the Arab countries really want is to be neu- 
tral in the cold war. And what we really want is that they 
should remain neutral rather than align themselves with 
the Soviet Union. After the President’s address it will 
take some explaining to make them feel that we are not 
asking them to make an irrevocable choice.” 

On January 21, the representatives of nations in the 
Baghdad Pact met and expressed approval of the Eisen- 
hower proposal. The previous day, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
and Syria opposed it. 

As this was written, the House had passed H. J. Res. 
117, with minor amendments satisfactory to the Adminis- 
tration. The Senate was still debating S. J. Res. 19, word- 
ed differently from H. J. Res. 117. The Senate version 
stated that the U.S. would be “prepared,” when the Presi- 
dent determines the necessity, to use armed forces to as- 
sist nations resisting communist aggression in the Middle 
East. The House version would “authorize” the President 
to use the armed forces for this purpose when he deter- 
mines the necessity. [As this issue was in press, the Senate 
adopted its version, the House agreed to the Senate word- 
ing, and the President signed the measure on March 9.] 
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Immigration Policy 


The revolt in Hungary and the refugees that left that 
nation after the suppression of the popular movements 
there have aroused such interest in the United States that 
new emergency legislation for refugees is recommended, 
and reconsideration of the basic provisions of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act is also being discussed. 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 expired on December 
31, 1956. It had authorized the issuance of 209,000 visas 
to refugees. Actually, 189,967 visas were issued. About 
20,000 holders of them were still in Europe on December 
31, but, under the law, these might still enter the U.S. by 
April 1, 1957. 

Senator Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah, has introduced 
S. 1006, a bill making in general the same provisions as 
the bills he sponsored during the previous session for the 
purpose of carrying out President Eisenhower’s recom- 
mendations for revision of the basic immigration laws. 
The measure is referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, James O. Eastland, Mississippi, chairman. 

Senator Watkins has read into the Congressional Rec- 
ord an interpretation of the bill. Three things, said the 
Senator, the bill does not do: It does not change the 
provisions of present law relating to the acquisition of 
citizenship. It does not add or subtract “a single ground 
for deporting an alien from the United States.” It does 
not remove any of the protections of present law “which 
now forbid the admission to the United States of an alien 
who would be a danger to the national security.” 

The bill would make the following major changes: 

1. It would give the Attorney General administrative 
authority in the type of cases now dealt with by private 
bills. Any member of Congress would still have his full 
authority to introduce private bills for the relief of per- 
sons—the intent is to reduce the necessity for the present 
number of private bills which burden the committees of 
Congress. 

2. It would make technical amendments desired by the 
administrators of present law, enlarge the citizenship priv- 
ileges of members of the armed services, and grant legis- 
lative approval to four interpretations of present statutes 
made by the administrators of the laws. 

3. It “would guarantee the use but prevent the abuse 
of our judicial process by deportable or inadmissible aliens 
whose sole object is to prevent or delay their removal 
from this country.” 

4. It “would increase the maximum limitations upon 
the number of aliens who may obtain visas to come to the 
United States to live permanently. This does not mean 
that the amendments guarantee the admission of a greater 
number of aliens; they do increase the potential maximum 
number.” 

5. It would admit under parole some 68,000 escapees 
from Communist tyranny per year and set up a procedure 
whereby the status of parolees may be adjusted to that of 
lawful permanent residents. The Attorney General would 
be required to report his actions with respect to parolees 
to Congress, and if Congress should not approve the ad- 
ministrative action, the Attorney General would be re- 
quired to deport the aliens. 

Senator Watkins noted that the bills he introduced in 
the previous session were officially endorsed at public 
hearings by the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General. 

S. 1006, noted above, would authorize a new basis for 
computation of quotas. Instead of 1/6 of 1 per cent of 
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“selected 1920 population” of the U. S., allocated to each 
area according to its percentage of representation in U. 5., 
or a maximum of 154,657 persons, the new bill would 
make the following provisions : 

A maximum quota of 219,641 persons, or 1/7 of 1 per 
cent of total 1950 population of the U. S. 

An allocation of 154,657 visas as at present; and 5,000 
additional visas to persons having special skills regardless 
of nationality ; and also about 55,000 distributed in pro- 
portion to each country’s share of total immigration to 
the United States in the last three decades. 

The bill would cancel mortgages upon quotas as a result 
of the Displaced Persons Act and previous sheepherder 
laws. It would also permit the use of unused quota num- 
bers on the basis of four regional pools throughout the 
world: Europe, Africa, Asia, and Oceania. “Unused 
quotas in each region would be available for distribution 
each year to aliens entitled to preference status under the 
present law, if they were from within the region, regard- 
less of the particular country in which they were born.” 

In a special message, January 31, the President urged 
broad immigration reforms. He asked that 65,000 immi- 
grants be permitted entry above present quotas, based on 
population as of July 1, 1955; that a system for pooling 
unused quotas be authorized ; that 68,000 refugees be ad- 
mitted annually as “parolees” under discretionary power 
to be granted to the Attorney General. 


Revision of Senate Rules 


In the early hours of the session, the Senate disposed 
quickly of a proposal to revise the rules. The objective 
was to secure a change in the now famous Rule 22, pro- 
viding that debate in the Senate can only be closed by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the whole house 
(not, as some think, by a two-thirds vote of those present 
and voting). Rule 22 has made it practically impossible 
to pass civil rights legislation, because the Southern Dem- 
ocrats engage in filibusters against it. 

The Senate did not vote directly on the issue. Thirty- 
one Northern and Western members from both parties 
introduced a motion to proceed to consider revision of 
the rules. Then Senator Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, the 
majority leader, moved to table the resolution. Skillful 
diplomats on both sides of the aisle secured unanimous 
consent to debate the matter for six hours, with each side 
to have three hours. 

The Senate then voted, 58 to 38, to table the resolution. 
Thus Rule 22 and all previous rules remain in effect. The 
Democrats were recorded as 27 in favor of tabling, and 
21 opposed. Of the Republicans voting, 28 favored ta- 
bling, and 17 were opposed. Both Senator Johnson and 
Senator William Knowland, the Republican leader, voted 
to table. 

It may be noted that four years ago only 21 senators 
voted for a resolution similar to that offered by the West- 
ern and Northern members, whereas in 1957, 38 were 
favorable. Also, Vice-President Nixon issued an opinion 
on January 4, 1957, to the effect that a new Senate has 
the right to revise rules. He also declared that present 
provision in a section of Rule 22, forbidding cloture on a 
motion to change rules, is “unconstitutional.” 

This ruling became the occasion for further attempts 
by the liberal group to amend the rules. For example, both 
the Senate leaders, Messrs. Johnson and Knowland, spon- 
sor a resolution which would permit the Senate to close 
debate by a vote of two-thirds of the members present 
and voting. 
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Civil Rights 

Everett Dirksen, of Illinois, has introduced a bill em- 
bodying the recommendations of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration on civil rights, S. 83, which is referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, James O. Eastland, chairman. 

The proposals are the same as those presented in April, 
1956, to the 84th Congress, that were passed by the House 
on July 23, but never came to a vote in the Senate. The 
delaying methods of Senator James O. Eastland, of Mis- 
sissippi, chairman of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, were effective, and civil rights legislation came to 
the same end as in a number of previous sessions of 
Congress. 

A brief summary of the bill is as follows: 

It would establish a bi-partisan federal commission to 
investigate civil rights issues; create a division of civil 
rights in the Department of Justice; make certain provi- 
sions respecting the right of citizens to vote in elections 
for federal offices; authorized the Attorney General to 
start proceedings on behalf of persons whose civil rights 
have been violated; give direct recourse to the federal 
courts for persons with civil rights complaints ; authorize 
the Attorney General to proceed in cases of alleged con- 
spiracies to violate civil rights. 

Senators Hennings, Mo., O’Mahoney, Wyo.. and 
Langer, N. D., have introduced four civil rights bills, also 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

S. 427, a bill to protect the right to political partici- 
pation. 

S. 428, a bill to reorganize the Department of Justice 
for the protection of civil rights. 

S. 429, a bill to declare certain rights of all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, and for the 
protection of such persons from lynching... . 

S. 468, a bill to extend to uniformed members of the 
armed forces the same protection against bodily attack as 
is now granted to personnel of the Coast Guard. 

It may be that public opinion is such that considerably 
more support for civil rights bills will be forthcoming this 
year than previously. The leaders of the Republican 
Party, having lost the Congress, are aware of the Negro 
vote in the North and the West. They have read the 
declarations of certain Negro ministers opposing “East- 
landism” and urging people to vote for President Eisen- 
hower in 1956. The liberals in the Democratic Party wish 
to increase their support in Northern and Western cities, 
including that from the Negroes. And the conservative 
Southerners might conceivably, say some observers, make 
some adjustment to take the place of their intransigence 
because they realize the climate of opinion, in which 
Northern Democrats must operate, and in which the Re- 
publicans have had success among Negroes. 


Construction of Public Schools 


One bill that all interested citizens can easily identify 
is H.R.1. Augustine B. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, managed 
to secure this number for his school construction bill. The 
“No. 1” has great value because it will linger in the mem- 
ory of citizens, and the low number is attractive from 
the point of view of publicity. But the subject continues 
to be a difficult one, in spite of the need of school build- 
ings in many areas. Local school districts are also re- 
ported to be in trouble hecause of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s monetary policy, which calls for procedures 
that have made interest rates generally higher than for 
some years. Mr. Kelley is a Democrat, and he managed 
successfully to get his 1956 version of the school con- 


struction bill to the floor of the House. The bill is referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, Graham <A. 
Barden, N. C., chairman. 

In 1956 the House adopted the amendment proposed by 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., of New York, which would 
have denied federal aid to local districts practicing racial 
segregation. The House then proceeded to defeat the bill. 
If the Southern Democrats were mainly intransigent, the 
Republicans were unusually contradictory. The educa- 
tional experts in Washington cannot agree upon the degree 
of sin in the two parties, as they try to assess the vote 
in 1956. 

This year Congressman Kelley proposes grants-in-aid 
to the states for construction of public school buildings 
of $600,000,000 a year for six years. In 1956, his bill 
called for grants of $400,000,000 a year for four years. 
Grants would be made to states which cooperate in the 
program and provide at least half of the costs of con- 
struction from state and local funds. 

According to the President’s special message, the Ad- 
ministration’s plan this year calls for federal grants to 
the states, which must match the funds, to the extent of 
$325,000,000 a year for four years. The bill embodying 
the plans is S. 717, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, Lister Hill, Alabama, chairman. 


Notes on the Executive Budget for 1958 


The budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
contained the President’s recommendations for spending 
some $71,800,000,000, an amount exceeding by three bil- 
lions that of “fiscal 1957.” It is also seven billions above 
the first Eisenhower budget for “fiscal 1955.” This 
amount, however, does not include the sums expected to 
be spent for highway construction, Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance, or unemployment compensation, all of which 
are handled as trust accounts for which designated income 
is received. If these extensive programs are included, the 
federal government would be authorized to spend under 
the proposed budget almost $83,000,000,000. 

For the ordinary budget, the President estimated re- 
ceipts of $73,600,000,000, up three billions over the cur- 
rent year. Including the trust accounts, total cash receipts 
are estimated at $85,900,000,000. 

For all of the many types of federal agricultural pro- 
grams, the President asks a budget of almost $5,000,000,- 
000, up some $300,000,000 over current operations, and 
also about $2,000,000,000 above the last farm budget of 
President Truman. (The Washington correspondent of 
The Rural New Yorker, New York, known as a conserva- 
tive farm journal, wrote January 19, 1957, about the fed- 
eral farm programs, before the current budget was an- 
nounced, to the effect that Secretary Benson was using 
“more government money and more government power” 
than any of his predecessors. The New York Times of 
January 20 contains a Washington dispatch on the “big 
business” of the U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 

The Presidential budget includes an estimate for grants- 
in-aid of school construction, noted above, not yet voted 
by Congress. As the newspapers have reported, some 
$2,300,000,000 of the increase of $3,000,000,000 over the 
current budget is for the armed services and other aspects 
of “major national security.” This country’s “strong, 
long-range defense program” has a “stimulating” effect on 
the national economy, the Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
S. Thomas, is quoted in The New York Times, December 
6, 1956, as saying in an address to the Bond Club of New 
York, the day previous. 
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